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IScoft Mebietos 



Wie studiert man klassische Philologie? Ein Vortrag von 
Dr. Otto Crusius. Miinchen: Verlag von Ernst Reinhart, 
191 1. Pp. 57. M. 1.50. 

This suggestive booklet deserves to be given wide publicity among grad- 
uate students of classical philology. It is no cut-and-dried presentation of a 
formal cursus, but the lucid and friendly advice of a master, who adds to ripe 
scholarship and a singular sensitiveness for finer values the experience of many 
a conference hour with university students, and a sincere interest in then- 
soul's welfare no less than in their academic promotion. The form is a real 
Vortrag, delivered ex tempore on the basis of an outline sketch, and lightly 
revised from a stenographic copy. One seldom sees in print (and more's the 
pity) so lifelike an expression of personality. The tone is direct and unassum- 
ing, and a running thread of sly humor serves to heighten the moral earnest- 
ness. There is nothing ponderous or Olympian; the charm is that which is 
born of mastery and sincerity alone. 

The content is worthy of the form. It is a logos apotreptikos no less than 
protreptikos. The pedant and the dilettante are equally warned away. Classi- 
cal philology as "die Aufgabe die Schriftwerke und .... Kulturdokumente 
richtig herzustellen und richtig auffassen zu lehren: 'Recte legere et recte 
jntellegere,'" is marked off from linguistics, history, and archaeology. Its 
difficulties and its high rewards are alike revealed, its principal problems 
sketched. The main divisions, "Metrik," "Poetik," "Rhetorik," "Literatur," 
and " Kulturgeschichte," are outlined with illuminative statements showing why 
a knowledge of each is indispensable to the philologist, and the more recently 
developed fields, folk-lore, papyrology, the study of some literary yaxK, etc., 
are brought to attention. The "Hauptziel, wissenschaftlich miindig zu 
werden," is always insisted upon. But it is scarcely possible to summarize 
what is in itself a summary of a whole life-endeavor. Attention should, 
however, be called to two or three especially fine passages, as that about the 
relation between the type, or yeVos, and the individual as the great problem 
of literary interpretation, and the significance of immediate contact through 
their works with the great personalities of antiquity (pp. 30 ff .) ; the need of 
"eigenes Leben und Erleben," which is often none too keenly realized (p. 24); 
and the closing words on "geistige Hygiene" (pp. 56 f.). These are things 
that every graduate student of classical philology would do well to read and 
ponder, and that here and there perhaps even a professor might not without 
profit recall to mind. 
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